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Introduction 


The guideline French, Core Programs, 1980 
sets out the policy and provides guidance for 
core French programs in Ontario. This resource 
document is intended to complement the 
guideline and provide effective teaching and 
evaluation strategies that can be used in 
general level French programs. The content of 
general level French courses should be chosen 
locally by school boards and teachers to suit 
the language competence and needs of their 
Students and should be based on French, Core 
Programs, 1980. 


This document provides strategies for general 
level French programs for Grades 10 to 12. 
Teachers of Grade 9 programs will find these 
strategies helpful in meeting the needs of 
individual students. 


Students taking a general level French course 
are expected to develop the ability to 
communicate in everyday French on topics 
related to their interests. The French program 
must also encourage students to develop 
positive attitudes to the French language and to 
French Canadians and a sensitivity to other 
cultures and peoples. These attitudes are 
essential to Canadian citizens. 


General level French courses should be 
designed to give students a successful learning 
experience that will help them to learn French 
and will build their self-esteem. These courses 
should help to prepare them for employment 
upon graduation or for entrance into 
postsecondary institutions as well as for life in 
a bilingual country. 


Sequence of Courses 


French, Core Programs, 1980 requires that 
programs in French be continuous from the 
starting grade to the final year in which French 
is offered. General level programs should be 
planned so that students advance through an 
organized sequence of learning experiences that 
permits a steady growth of knowledge and a 
solid development of language skills. Since 
students who select general level French 
courses will have studied French in elementary 
school, their program must reinforce and build 
on their previous experience in French. 


Since September 1987, students entering 
Grade 4 must accumulate a minimum of 

600 hours of French instruction by the end of 
Grade 8.’ Thus, starting in September 1993, all 
students entering Grade 10 will have received 
720 hours of French instruction by the end of 
Grade 9. 


1. Ministry of Education, Ontario, “Elementary School 
Core French Programs”, Policy/Program 
Memorandum No. 58, June 2, 1986 (Toronto: 
Ministry of Education, Ontario). 


However, until September 1993, students 
entering secondary school will have a wide 
range of backgrounds. This document outlines 
grammatical content appropriate for 720 hours 
or more of background. Grammatical content 
appropriate for 360 hours of background is 
found in Appendix F (page 53). Teachers 
should adapt the suggestions to suit the 
background of their students. 


It cannot be stressed too strongly that grammar 
and vocabulary are not aims in themselves. 
These components of language must be 
presented, practised, and used in natural 
contexts to help students achieve the goal of 
communication. The courses should focus on 
content that is interesting and useful to the 
students. 


Course Selection 


Teachers should ensure that parents and 
Students are informed about all the French 
courses offered and that they understand that 
general level French courses are intended for 
students who want a practical education in 
preparation for employment, careers, or 
entrance to postsecondary institutions. 


The process and ramifications of transfer 
between levels of difficulty should be outlined 
in advance so that students, parents, and 
teachers know precisely what such changes 
entail. Students who transfer from the advanced 
to the general level must be informed through 
school course calendars and counselling that no 
Ontario Academic Course is offered at the 
general level. Students transferring from the 
general to the advanced level usually need to 
learn the structures and vocabulary of the 


advanced level course of the same grade as the 
general level course from which they are 
transferring in order to be able to succeed at 
the advanced level. See French, Core 
Programs, 1980, page 29. 


Students who transfer from one board to 
another should be encouraged to select in their 
new school a French program at the same level 
of difficulty as the one that they have been 
taking. For incoming students with no 
background in French as a second language, 
schools may consider offering Introductory 
French or correspondence courses purchased 
from the Independent Learning Centre. A 
Student taking co-operative education credits in 
French could assist the teacher in monitoring 
the work of students in such courses. 


The Students in General Level 
French Courses 


Profile 


Students enter general level French courses 
with a wide variety of skill levels and interests 
and with diverse educational and social 
backgrounds. Students taking general level 
French courses may or may not be taking all 
their subjects at the general level. 


Students taking general level French courses 

are likely to: 

¢ show practical common sense in dealing 
with most situations; 

* want to communicate in everyday French 
on topics related to their interests; 

¢ enjoy humorous situations; 

* appreciate having a relationship of trust, 
support, and confidentiality with their 
teachers; 

* enjoy using concrete materials in an 
active, hands-on approach; 

e respond favourably to frequent formative 
evaluation and positive feedback. 


Needs 


Students in a general level French course need 

to: 

* understand how this course can contribute 
to their education and life experience; 

¢ trust the teacher and know that the teacher 
wants them to succeed; 

* have the teacher establish specific, realistic 
expectations and discuss these expecta- 
tions with them; 

¢ develop good work habits; 

* be accepted as valuable members of the 
Class and of the school community; 

* experience varied activities; 

¢ work with materials that present an 
appropriate level of language, designed to 
build their self-esteem and provide them 
with opportunities for success; 


e develop the confidence to request 
Clarification whenever necessary; 

e be made aware of their progress, both in 
their work habits and in French, at regular 
intervals; 

* experience French-language activities that 
involve real communication; 

e have some opportunities to work with 
authentic French-language materials; 

¢ develop the confidence to express their 
ideas in French; 

¢ experience the satisfaction of expressing 
themselves in French. 


Teachers should get to know the students in 
their general level French courses in order to 
understand their programming needs. Most 
students will respond much more willingly 
when they feel that the teacher is taking a 
personal interest in them and in their work. 
Individual conversations, class discussions, 
surveys, and interest inventories can help 
teachers to learn about their students’ interests 
and their reaction to the course. Teachers can 
also increase their understanding of these 
Students through discussion with teachers of 
other general level courses. 


Sample surveys are contained in Appendix A 
(page 24). Teachers may find that such surveys 
provide a good starting point for discussing 
interests with their students. Surveys also 
provide teachers with information that will help 
them to develop themes, assign topics, and 
plan enrichment activities. 


Learning Approaches 


Learning style theory, left brain/right brain 
research, and brain growth periodization theory 
all contribute to the strong evidence that it is 
important to select appropriate instructional 
approaches to suit individual differences. 


People learn through their senses and 
perceptions. Individuals differ in the ways in 
which they receive and process information. In 
every Class there is likely to be a mixture of 
Students with different sensory preferences or 
learning styles; there will be students who are 
predominantly kinesthetic learners, those who 
are predominantly auditory learners, and those 
who are predominantly visual learners. It is 
also likely that there will be a mixture of 
students with different ways of perceiving 
things, including those for whom spatial, global 
perception is easier and those for whom verbal, 
analytical perception is easier. Students may 
also be at different stages in brain growth. 
Brain growth periodization theory indicates that 
Students experience spurts and plateaux in 
learning. Since students are better motivated 
and more successful when the instruction and 
practice techniques accommodate their 
individual needs, a multisensory approach that 
incorporates varied techniques will best meet 
the needs of all students in a class. 


In planning and delivering lessons, teachers 
should ensure that their instructional 
approaches meet the needs of all students by: 

¢ providing information for students in 
different ways — concretely, verbally, and 
graphically; 

* providing opportunities for students to ask 
questions; 

* providing opportunities for students to 
handle tasks in ways that are appropriate 
to the students’ individual development 
and way of learning; 

¢ using students’ wrong answers as 
indicators of the students’ level of 
thinking and grasp of knowledge and as a 
starting point for instruction; 

* accommodating students’ individual 
differences, range of different responses to 
instruction, and varying abilities to process 
new information depending on individual 
learning styles; 

* providing opportunities for students to 
work in pairs, teams, and groups of 
varying sizes and on varying types of 
tasks,” 


2. This list is adapted from Toronto Observation Project 
Phase II: The Adolescent Years, prepared by the 
Board of Education for the City of Toronto, 1984, 
pp. 15-16. 


General level French courses will provide 
students with opportunities to: 


develop the ability to communicate in 
French on topics that relate closely to their 
interests and experience; 

understand and speak French with 
increasing confidence and clarity; 

read French appropriate to their level of 
competence with enjoyment and 
comprehension; 

write simple French with increasing 
confidence and an acceptable degree of 
accuracy; 

develop positive attitudes to the French 
language and to French-speaking people; 


increase their awareness of the values and 
culture of French speakers in Ontario, in 
other parts of Canada, and in other 
French-speaking areas of the world; 
develop attitudes and skills that will help 
them to enter directly into employment 
or to continue their education at a post- 
secondary institution; 

become aware of the importance of a 
basic knowledge of French to many jobs; 
develop an appreciation of the French 
language and culture, as well as of the 
other languages and cultures that exist 

in Ontario and Canada. 


Objectives 


Introduction 


The same overall objectives have been 
identified for Grades 10 through 12. They have 
been selected as the most useful and realistic 
objectives for students studying French at the 
general level of difficulty. 


French, Core Programs, 1980 recognizes that 
in language learning an objective remains valid 
once it has been introduced. As students 
become familiar with more structures and 
vocabulary, learning activities can be 
broadened and applied to new topics to provide 
for progression within the same objectives. 


According to the background and abilities of 
students in the class, the teacher will determine 
the depth to which these objectives can be 
pursued, as well as the pace and the 
methodology most suitable for the students. 
While not every student will fully achieve each 
objective, students should be encouraged to 
work to the best of their ability. The program 
should allow individual students to move 
beyond program expectations. 


The objectives of the general level French 
courses have been divided into four major 
areas: 

¢ language skills 

¢ language knowledge 

¢ — work skills and study habits 

¢ cultural awareness 


Language Skills 


The general level French program should 
provide students with the opportunity to 
develop practical communication skills in 
French through a balanced approach to 
language learning that develops the four 
language skills. Each skill involves many 
competencies and processes. Listening and 
speaking are the skills that students and parents 
consider useful. Reading and writing are 
important to build students’ confidence and 
help them to remember what they have learned. 


Structures and vocabulary topics that are 
important for communication are listed in the 
“Content” section on pages 12 to 14. All the 
activities used to develop the four skills should 
be realistic and should relate to the interests of 
the students. See Appendices B (page 27) and 
C (page 30) for examples of this approach to 
language learning. 


The language skills objectives for general level 
French courses have been developed from 

the list on pages 6 to 20 of French, Core 
Programs, 1980. Teachers should refer to the 
guideline for a more complete outline as well 
as sample activities for achieving these 
objectives. 


For students with 720 hours or more of 
background in French, the allocation of class 
time appropriate to each of the four language 
skills is indicated on page 10. These time 
allocations are only estimates, since most 
classroom activities involve more than one 
skill. Time allocations for students with 

360 hours of background is found in 
Appendix F (page 53). Teachers should refer to 
page 5 of French, Core Programs, 1980 for a 
complete outline of the appropriate weighting 
of the four language skills. 


Allocation of Time 


Language 
Skill Percentage 
Grade 10 Grades 11 and 12 

Listening 20 20 
Speaking 30 20 
Reading 30 30 
Writing 20 30 

Total: 100 100 


Objectives for each of the four language skills are outlined in detail below. 


Listening ° express their thoughts in familiar 


The general level program should help students situations using structures and vocabulary 


i within their grasp; 
ie BEVEIOR ue apitity ie * express themselves with increasing 
¢ — listen attentively; Pennidence 
e reproduce what they hear; ‘ 
e retain what they have heard; 
¢ grasp the general meaning of a situation; F 
¢ extract specific information from Reading 
continuous speech, The general level program should help students 
* recognize familiar contexts or new to: 
combinations of known structures and * recognize in a written context structures 
vocabulary; that are familiar and vocabulary that they 
* understand the meaning conveyed by have learned orally; 
differences in intonation, * —_use all available clues to determine 
* recognize distinctive differences in accent meaning; 
and levels of language. « read for global understanding, with only a 
limited use of glossaries or dictionaries, 
inferring meaning from context; 
Speaking e read for comprehension and enjoyment; 
e extend their knowledge of vocabulary 


The general level program should help students 

to develop the ability, within the limits of the 

structures and vocabulary they have learned, to: 

¢ express themselves in French even at the 
risk of making an error; 

¢ pronounce French with phonemic 
accuracy; 

* use correct intonation; 


through reading; 
e use a bilingual dictionary effectively. 
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Writing 


The general level program should help students 

to: 

¢ transcribe French material; 

* use structures and vocabulary accurately in 
context; 

* organize their thoughts in order to express 
themselves briefly and directly; 

* express their ideas using the structures 
and vocabulary that they have at their 


command; 

¢ develop confidence in expressing their 
ideas; 

¢ write French with an acceptable degree of 
accuracy; 


¢ develop skill in proofreading. 


Language Knowledge 


The general level French program should help 
students to develop the ability to use the 
language to communicate. A basic awareness 
of the structure and functioning of language 
can help students to understand language 
patterns and to use them more accurately. 


The general level French program should 

increase students’ awareness of language forms 

and patterns by helping them to: 

¢ develop their understanding of the 
fundamentals of French grammar; 

* acquire a growing knowledge of spelling 
patterns; 

¢ improve their understanding of French 
word formation; 

¢ reinforce knowledge of the basic terms 
nom, pronom, verbe, adjectif, adverbe. 


Work Skills and Study Habits 


General level French courses should be 
designed to encourage the development of 
work skills and study habits in order to prepare 
students for the expectations of society, for the 
world of work, and for any further study they 
may undertake. Development of these skills 
will build students’ self-esteem. Teachers 
should keep this objective in mind as they plan 
and carry Out activities in the French class. 


1] 


In delivering the program, the teacher should 

help students to develop: 

* a positive attitude towards life and society; 

¢ a feeling of personal competence and an 
improved self-image; 

* acommitment to being present, being on 
time, and being prepared to work; 

¢ the ability to organize work and time 
wisely; 

e the habits of effort and perseverance; 

¢ good study habits; 

¢ a sense of accomplishment; 

¢ the ability to accept mistakes and lear 
from them; 

e the ability to accept constructive criticism; 

e the ability to work well with others; this 
includes being polite, listening to others, 
and being tolerant of others; 

e an awareness of careers in which French 
would be an asset. 


Cultural Awareness 


Cultural understanding promotes communi- 

cation. Within a framework appropriate to their 

age and language competence, the general level 

French program should help students to: 

e experience those aspects of French daily 
life in Ontario, Canada, and the rest of 
French-speaking world that can be 
presented in a concrete manner through 
pictures, films, videotapes, or actual 
objects; 

¢ become familiar with well-known people 
and customs that are part of the 
francophone culture; 

¢ become aware of the geographical areas 
that are relevant to French-language 
Studies; 

* compare and contrast aspects of the 
francophone culture with their own; 

¢ experience elements of music, drama, or 
other art forms that are part of the 
francophone culture; 

* become aware of other cultures 
represented in Ontario and Canada. 


Content 


Vocabulary 


When they are planning general level courses, 
teachers should focus on contexts that will be 
of interest to secondary school students and 
will build on useful vocabulary from their 
background. The number of vocabulary topics 
introduced in a given grade will be decided at 
the local level. Courses should introduce 
enough different topics to create interest and 
provide varied contexts for the practice and 
assimilation of structures. Although students 
should be encouraged to learn vocabulary, 
over-emphasis on memorization, to the 
detriment of communication, should be 
avoided. 


Secondary school teachers should make 
themselves familiar with elementary school 
programs and texts in order to determine which 
items of vocabulary have been presented before 
and can be reintroduced for review and which 
ones are new to the students. 
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Grammar 


The structures on which general level courses 
are to be based are listed in detail in this 
section. They are listed by the numbers used to 
identify them on pages 34 to 44 of French, 
Core Programs, 1980. The table of structures 
has been developed, based on the expectations 
of that guideline, for students with 720 hours 
of background in French. A table of structures 
for students with 360 hours of background is 
found in Appendix F (page 53). 


In the table, the structures are divided into 
three categories: structures to be reviewed, 
structures to be taught again, and new 
structures to be taught. Structures to be taught 
in Grade 10 are listed. Those to be taught in 
Grade 11 and 12 should be divided evenly 
between the two grades. Students can be 
expected to learn approximately ten new 
structures per secondary school course. 


A summary of the structures to be learned in 
the general level French program, organized by 
parts of speech, is found in Appendix D 

(page 45). 


Structure List for Grades 10 to 12 


Grades Structures to be Structures to be New structures to 
reviewed taught again be taught 


1-25 
27-29 
31-35 
36 (qui only) 
37-44 
48, 49 
50 (comprehension 
only) 
oe 
54-56 
58-60 


11 and 12 


119-122; 


126° 
50 (comprehension 129", 130° 
only) 134°, 135° 
64 
65 


67 


* These structures should be explained briefly only if students encounter them in reading. 
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Communicative Concepts 


The principal aim of all elementary and 
secondary school French courses is to increase 
students’ ability to communicate in French. 


Grammatical structures and vocabulary must be 
kept in their proper perspective, as components 
of communication. Communication can be 
analysed according to the concepts that 
speakers need to express and understand and 
according to the language functions that 
speakers must perform. People talk, for 
example, about time, location, and their actions 
and intentions. They identify and describe 
things. 


Students enter Grade 10 with the ability to 
function with some facility within the 
communicative concepts listed below. Upon 
completion of the general level sequence, 
Students should be able to communicate in 
French with much greater facility, using these 
concepts for a wide variety of purposes. 


The concepts are not arranged in any 
hierarchical order, nor are they discrete 
categories from which a checklist should be 
made. The integrated nature of language and 
the complex patterns of communication 
preclude such a sequential or fragmented 
approach. 


1. basic social conventions 
- greeting people 
- attracting attention 
- expressing respect 
- apologizing 
- saying good-bye 
- complimenting a person 
- engaging in small talk 
- talking during meals 
- being polite 
- making excuses 


identification and description 
location 
time 


quantity, extent, and dimension 


ONES eae 


actions and intentions — influencing the 
actions of others 


7, manner and means 

8. cause and effect 

9. emotions, feelings, and wishes 
10. judgements and opinions 


Using these concepts, students should be able 

to perform the following language functions: 

* requesting, giving, and receiving infor- 
mation, help, and directions; 

e identifying and describing people, things, 
and places; 

e planning projects, clarifying ideas, 
elaborating, making predictions, solving 
problems; 

* getting others to perform actions; 

e accepting, declining, permitting, warning, 
forbidding, and encouraging; 

e explaining how something works or how 
to do something; 

¢ giving advice, making excuses, talking 
their way out of trouble; 

e discussing possibilities, drawing con- 
clusions, evaluating; 

* agreeing, disagreeing, comparing, 
contrasting; 

e sharing personal ideas, values, wishes, and 
feelings, and expressing reactions to 
others’ feelings. 


This list outlines the main language functions 
required for communication. 


Teaching Strategies 


The teaching strategies that follow are designed 
to help teachers to meet the needs of students 
in general level French courses. A sample unit 
which incorporates these techniques is provided 
in Appendix C (page 30). 


Course Planning 


When planning their courses, teachers should: 

* set objectives that are useful, interesting, 
and challenging to the students; 

¢ choose high interest/low vocabulary 
materials that invite active participation; 

¢ provide a variety of activities in each 
lesson to suit the different ways in which 
students learn; 

¢ include, for practice and enjoyment, some 
assignments that will not be formally 
evaluated; 

e allow time for students to begin their 
assignments in class so that they can 
obtain assistance from the teacher and 
their classmates; 

¢ use the resources of local francophone 
communities, including any multicultural 
resources that are available. 


To promote students’ participation and 

learning, teachers should: 

* determine the students’ background, 
interests, and expectations, in order to 
choose appropriate materials, themes, and 
activities; 

* survey students’ reactions and their pro- 
gress periodically and use the results as a 
basis for modifying procedures; 

* provide students with opportunities to 
participate in the selection of topics and 
the preparation of activities. 
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Classroom Techniques 


Teachers should: 

e make the classroom visually interesting. 
Students can be involved in creating visual 
materials such as posters and collages 
related to the themes being studied; 

¢ discuss with the class techniques for 
succeeding in the course; 

¢ develop with the students a method for 
organizing their materials; 

* use a variety of seating arrangements to 
promote group work and communication; 

¢ make students aware of the objectives of 
the program in the areas of language 
Skills, language knowledge, work skills 
and study habits, and cultural awareness; 

e vary the methods of instruction and 
include classroom strategies that 
encourage students to interact with each 
other and not merely with the teacher; 

e provide regular opportunities for work in 
pairs and small groups and for student- 
directed activities; 

¢ keep intensive instruction short and free of 
unnecessary detail; 

e teach structures and vocabulary forms in a 
concrete manner; 

¢ limit the use of grammatical terminology; 

e interrelate oral work with reading and 
writing activities so that the students can 
benefit from the skill in which they are 
the most competent; 

e involve students in making and using 
audiotapes, videotapes, and visuals. These 
can be a culmination of speaking and 
writing activities or a complement to 
reading; 

¢ develop a bank of resource materials for 
students who work at different rates. 


Development of Work Skills and 
Study Habits 


General level programs focus on preparation 
for employment, careers, or for entrance to a 
postsecondary institution. Students in these 
programs need to develop certain attitudes and 
skills such as a sense of responsibility, and 
organizational and interpersonal skills. The 
activities in the French class should provide 
students with opportunities to acquire and 
practise these skills and to develop appropriate 
attitudes, including a positive attitude to the 
French language and French-speaking people; 
the latter will be important for them as citizens 
of Ontario and Canada. 


To encourage the development of work skills 
and study habits in their students, it is recom- 
mended that teachers: 

¢ outline on the chalkboard or on overhead 
transparencies the plan for the week and 
the day to help students recognize that 
each task fits into the plan; 

* encourage students to come to class ready 
for work; 

¢ develop with the class expectations for 
acceptable behaviour; 

¢ be flexible within the established 
expectations; 

¢ help students with their work so that they 
complete tasks; 

* accustom students to ask for clarification 
and advice as they are working; 

e observe students during group activities to 
determine individual progress in the 
development of social skills; 

¢ provide opportunities for student 
leadership in classroom activities; 

¢ recognize, and help students to recognize, 
the important life skills that are being 
developed in addition to the learning of 
French, 


An outline for self-evaluation of work skills 
and study habits is found in Appendix E 

(page 48). Teachers may want to have students 
use this form to evaluate themselves before 
they discuss their personal growth with the 
teacher. 


Use of French 


Teachers should: 

e use French as much as possible in the 
classroom. The students must feel that 
they are in a real French-language course; 

¢ accustom students to using French for all 
classroom routines. 


Use of English 


Teachers should: 

e use English in class when it will reduce 
the students’ anxiety and will clarify what 
is expected of them; 

* use English if a brief explanation will 
avoid frustration for the students; 

e use English for the initial explanation of 
some procedures in the early months; 

e use English for discipline problems and 
some individual assistance. 


Group Work 


The grouping procedures described in French, 
Core Programs, 1980, pages 72-75, will help 
teachers to promote communication in the 
classroom. 


Students respond well to activities that allow 
them to interact with their peers and that 
permit individual students to make a distinctive 
contribution. Activities should include a variety 
of tasks that draw on different student 
strengths. The time allocated for group 
activities should be flexible enough to allow 
Students who work more slowly to finish their 
work. Teachers should consider making 
themselves and their rooms available as 
required, to allow for the completion of group 
activities. 


Purpose of Grouping 


Working in groups: 

¢ allows individuals or small groups to work 
with the teacher in planning and carrying 
Out tasks; 

* provides an active role for students; 

e allows teachers to vary activities to match 
the different ways in which students learn; 

e allows teachers to vary the level of 
difficulty of materials for different groups 
of students; 

¢ provides for variety in pacing and 
materials; 

¢ develops students’ sense of responsibility 
and leadership ability; 

* maximizes student participation; 

* permits students to work together and to 
learn to co-operate in a group effort. 


Timing of Grouping 


Group work can be introduced: 

¢ after the teacher knows the students; 

¢ after students are familiar with an activity; 

¢ intermittently, to vary procedures; 

¢ after material has been introduced and 
practised, in order to reinforce it through 
application. 


Organization of Groups 


In organizing groups, the teacher is advised to: 

¢ vary the size, makeup, and purpose of the 
group; 

* group Students at different times by ability 
or interests, by random selection, or by 
their choice; 

* Start an activity with the full class, then 
divide students into groups doing the same 
activity, then have the groups do different 
activities; 

* try to obtain additional assistance from 
senior students, co-operative education 
Students, monitors, or the teacher-librarian; 

* ensure that each student will participate in 
group work; 

* ensure that every student has the 
Opportunity to be a group leader and 
recorder. 
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Preparation for Group Work 


Before group activities can be used in a class, 

it is important that the teacher: 

¢ Clearly define specific expectations for the 
students; 

* explain each activity and its relation to 
what students are learning; 

¢ explain the evaluation procedures; 

* prepare a variety of short activities; 

e establish the set up, organize materials, 
and check equipment; 

e consult the teacher-librarian about 
additional materials. 


Evaluation of Group Work 


Some group work will be evaluated informally 
as a regular part of class interaction. When 
groups are working on a project for marks, one 
component of each student’s mark for the 
project will be based on the quality of the 
group’s product. Each participant will get the 
same mark for that component. The other 
component of each student’s mark will be 
based on that person’s individual contribution 
as assessed by the individual, the participants, 
and the teacher who will obtain input from any 
assistants who regularly help with the class. 


Informal evaluation of each group member 

should be based on the following criteria: 

* courtesy to other group members; 

* acceptance of responsibility; 

¢ ability to work well without supervision; 

e sharing of information; 

« listening skills; 

¢ ability to extend others’ ideas; 

* sensitivity to the opinions of others; 

¢ willingness to ask for help or clarification 
when necessary; 

* participation in organizing and revising 
work; 

* use of French in communicating ideas. 


A sample form that students can use for self- 
and peer evaluation during group work is 
found in Appendix E (page 48). 


Bilevel or Bigrade Classes 


In some secondary schools, it will not be 

feasible to offer separate classes in all subjects 

for each of the three levels of difficulty. In 

such cases, a single class may be organized to 

serve two groups of students. Ifa combined 

class is necessary, it can be organized in one of 

the two following ways: 

¢ a bilevel class which combines students 
taking basic and general level French, or 
general and advanced level French in the 
same grade; 

¢ a bigrade class which combines students 
taking general level French in two 
successive grades. 


Where a school has students taking general 
level French in two successive grades, the 
bigrade class offers many advantages. The self- 
esteem of the students can be developed more 
easily if the aims of the courses are the same. 


Students in the lower grade recognize the 
others as more advanced in the program rather 
than more able. Some joint activities are 
possible, since the objectives of the French 
program are the same; student interaction and 
assistance are easier to implement than in a 
bilevel class. 
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Some strategies for working with a bigrade or 
bilevel class follow. It is recommended that 
teachers: 

¢ — give students an outline of the work and 
the assignments to be covered in the week 
or unit so that students will know what to 
do next if the teacher is busy with the 
other group; 

e try to organize the courses so that there 
are some joint activities, such as 
vocabulary development, role play, games, 
videotape or film presentations, and 
projects; 

¢ provide an activity for one group to 
complete, while testing or teaching the 
other group. This activity may involve 
preparation of the work to be covered in 
the next few days; 

° ensure that each group understands the 
expectations, instructions, and criteria 
for evaluation, when common assignments 
or projects are given; 

e try to have common deadlines for comple- 
ting projects or activities that the groups 
are working on in class so that the timing 
of presentations, displays of work, or 
evaluation is parallel; 

e allow students to do their oral presen- 
tations before a small group rather than 
the entire class; 

* create a learning-partner system in which 
the students can help one another; 

¢ clearly establish the objectives to be met 
by each group and make sure that they are 
appropriate for the students. Teachers 
should avoid having one group of students 
feel that it must work harder than the 
other group. 


Evaluation 


Evaluation of Student 
Achievement 


The purpose of evaluation of students in 
general level French courses should be 
threefold. Evaluation should: 

* motivate students to improve their 
performance by providing them with 
appropriate feedback; 

¢ identify students’ areas of strength and 
weakness and use the information obtained 
as a basis for appropriate instruction; 

* provide parents, guardians, students, and 
educators with understandable information 
about a student’s performance and growth. 


Assessment procedures must be directly related 
to program objectives and must be based on 
classroom activities. Since languages are taught 
to develop students’ ability to communicate, 
communicative skill must be the primary focus 
of evaluation. To encourage students to 
develop the knowledge needed for accurate 
communication, their knowledge of individual 
components of the language will be assessed 
throughout the program. It is, however, their 
skill in using that knowledge in oral and 
written communication that is the main basis 
for evaluating their success in learning the 
language. Therefore, the percentage of marks 
allocated for language knowledge tested 
directly will be small. The majority of marks 
will be assigned to language use in com- 
munication; thus, students will earn marks for 
expressing themselves in the language. In this 
part of assessment, the value assigned to 
language use must outweigh penalties for 
grammatical inaccuracies such as incorrect 
agreements, genders, and verb forms. (See the 
section “Allocation of Marks” on page 20.) 


Students perform best when they are aware of 
how their performance will be assessed. 
Teachers should explain the procedures that 
will be used to evaluate each component of the 
course and the process that will be used to 
determine a student’s final mark. Assessment 
procedures in general level French courses 
should be positive and reassuring and should 
focus on students’ achievements. 


Adaptation of Evaluation Practices for 
General Level French Courses 


Evaluation is a complex process which, to be 
fair and accurate, requires a variety of 
assessment methods. In general level courses, 
evaluation should be based largely on students’ 
day-to-day work. By stressing daily work and 
making students accountable for it, teachers 
can promote good work habits, good study 
habits, and visible success. They will also 
prepare students for the world of work, where 
evaluation is done through continual on-the-job 
assessment. 


In evaluating students in general level French 

courses, teachers should: 

e enhance students’ self-concept by focusing 
on their achievements rather than their 
failures; 

° reassure students and encourage them to 
take risks; 

* encourage students to practise self- and 
peer evaluation to ensure that they feel 
involved in their own learning; 

¢ provide ongoing assessment of students’ 
classroom work throughout the term; 


* give students recognition for personal 
skills and attitudes such as co-operation, 
effective time management, politeness, 
effort, regular attendance, punctuality, and 
participation; 

* provide ongoing feedback to allow 
students to monitor their own progress; 

* assess students’ contributions to the 
groups in which they have participated; 

¢ provide students with anecdotal comments; 

¢ provide students with the opportunity to 
judge their progress on a continuous basis. 


Teachers should include in their assessment 

some items that allow students to apply what 

they have learned, as well items that test 

retention of information. This can be achieved 

in oral or written tests by: 

¢ supplying words to be incorporated in 
Cloze test items, or 

* assigning matching tasks, or 

° using contextualized multiple choice 
items. 


In general level French courses, teachers 

should: 

* — test students frequently on small amounts 
of material as well as assessing their work 
in longer units; 

¢ test items in a communicative context, not 
just as discrete points; 

* design tests and examinations that reflect 
the balance of skills appropriate to the 
students’ background in French; 

e include in tests and examinations items 
which permit students to demonstrate 
higher-level thinking skills; 

¢ include optional questions on tests and 
examinations to accommodate the 
Students’ wide range of reading and 
writing skills; 

* use a variety of strategies that provide 
Students with opportunities to improve 
their level of achievement; for example, 
allow students to rewrite tests, redo 
assignments, or do additional work for 
bonus marks. 


It is important for students to be aware of the 
criteria which will be used to evaluate them in 
French. Teachers should: 

* ensure that students have a clear under- 
standing of how and why they are being 
evaluated; 

¢ inform students of the percentage of marks 
to be given for each of the four language 
skills and for the development of work 
skills and study habits; 

e discuss the timing of tests with the 
Students; 

e allow students to repeat tests in order to 
improve their competence and raise their 
marks. 


Assessment practices should be varied. No 
single procedure can provide all the infor- 
mation necessary for teachers to determine that 
learning has taken place. Teachers should 
develop assessment strategies beyond paper- 
and-pencil teacher-made tests and exami- 
nations. Some sample assessment instruments 
are contained in Appendix E (page 48) and in 
the French As a Second Language Ontario 
Assessment Instrument Pool package. 


Allocation of Marks 


All skills must be evaluated, and the allocation 
of marks must reflect the time accorded to 
each skill, while taking into account the fact 
that some activities include more than one 
skill. Since language skills are integrated in 
communication, most evaluation should involve 
the assessment of a combination of skills rather 
than of individual skills in isolation. 


In integrated listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing activities, a maximum of 20 per cent of 
the marks that students have earned for the 
expression of their ideas may be deducted for 
grammatical inaccuracies. Marking schemes 
should assign value to both language and 
content and, where applicable, to ideas, clarity 
of expression, and organization. 
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In addition, language knowledge — that is, 
grammar and vocabulary — will be assessed in 
its own right, independent of students’ 
expression of ideas. Such language items 
should not be presented in isolation, but should 
be placed in a context. 


In calculating report card marks, teachers are 
advised to allocate 70 per cent to language 
skills, 15 per cent to language knowledge, and 
the remaining 15 per cent to development of 
work skills and study habits. Marks earned on 
examinations should be part of the 85 per cent 
allocated to language skills and language 
knowledge. Report card marks should reflect 


the weight accorded to each of the components. 


It is recommended that examinations be 
returned to students with the calculation of the 
report card mark outlined on the paper. 
Students should have the opportunity to see the 
components that make up the mark and the 
way in which the teacher calculated the mark. 


The weighting suggested for the four language 
skills, for language knowledge, and for the 
development of work skills and study habits in 
general level French is outlined on the chart 
that follows. A separate percentage is not 
allocated for the study of culture. Culture 
should be part of the content through which 
the other components are evaluated. The 
percentages suggested are for students with 
720 hours of background in French. Allocation 
of marks for students with 360 hours of 

_ background in French is found in Appendix F 
(page 53). 
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Grades 10, 11, and 12 Percentage 
Language skills 

¢ listening and speaking 40 

¢ reading and writing 30 
Language knowledge 15 
Development of work skills 
and study habits 15 
Total: 100 


Program Evaluation 


The suggestions and criteria for program 
evaluation outlined in French, Core Programs, 
1980, pages 80 to 83, will help teachers to 
evaluate their general level French program. 
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Appendix A 


Sample Surveys 


1. Survey of Student Interests" 
SC 11 eee eee COC) TCC: 


‘Leacher:.- = ee ee ate: 


The purpose of this survey is to discover some of your interests. Your answers will help the teacher to 
choose topics that will interest the class. Your answers will not be revealed to anyone else. 


1. List the three TV shows that you like 4, Name any teams, clubs, or groups that you 
watching the most. belong to. 

2. Name some interesting places that you have 5. Do you have a part-time job? 
visited. 


What do you do? 


3. What sports do you like to play or watch? 


Where do you work? 


How many hours a week do you work? 


* The survey of students’ interests is adapted from 
“Survey of Students’ Interests”, prepared by the 
Wellington County Board of Education. 


6. If you have any collections, such as posters, 9. How do you spend your time when you are 
tapes or albums, coins, stamps, models, not at school? 
buttons, comics, magazines, or compact 
disks, describe at least one of them. 


10. When you leave high school, what do you 


plan to do? 
7. Indicate the kinds of games you like to 
play. ____ employment 
____ card games ____ community college 
____ board games ____ university 
____ video games ____ other 
____ other games Describe your area of interest. 


Name some of the games. 


8. Indicate the kinds of reading you like. 


____ mystery ____ humour 

____ news ____ romance 

____ Sports ____ fantasy 

___ biography ___ science fiction 
___ adventure ___ other (specify) 


List the titles of books that you have 
enjoyed or magazines that you like to read. 


Pa) 


2. Survey of Student Reaction to the French Program’ 


Student: —“—™wS™SC—CSCC—CCCCCCCC._. =3—ST sce ure: 


heacher 2, eee Dale: 


1. What did you enjoy the most this month? 
____ reading activities 
____ speaking activities 
____ listening activities 
____ writing activities 


2. Which specific activity did you enjoy the 
most? 


3. Which specific activity did you dislike? 


4. Did you have enough time to explore the 
topics that were most interesting to you? 
On which topic(s) would you have liked to 
spend more time? 


5. In which area did you expect to improve 
the most? 
___ listening 
____ reading 
____ Speaking 
____ writing 


* This survey is adapted from one used at Castle Frank 
High School, Board of Education for the City of 
Toronto. 


10. 


. In which area have you improved the most? 


____ listening 
____ reading 
____ Speaking 
___ writing 


. In what area do you think you need help? 


. Do you need more help from the teacher? 


What kind of help do you need? 


. If you have any questions or ideas about the 


French program, write them below. 


If you have any suggestions for topics or 
activities that you would like to see 
included in the French program, write them 
below. 


Appendix B 


Sample Topics 


A topic should provide a series of learning 
experiences in which all the language skills are 
used, and in which communicative concepts, 
cultural aspects, grammatical structures, and 
vocabulary are included. Each experience will 
differ in emphasis and format, but the topic as 
a whole should allow for small- and large- 
group work, teacher- and student-directed 
work, and opportunities to focus on language 
accuracy and on spontaneous language use. 


A series of related topics can be used to meet 

the needs of students taking general level 

French courses. These students require: 

¢ ample opportunity for repetition and re- 
entry; 

* practical themes that relate to their own 
lives; 

¢ units that are designed for their age and 
interests. 
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Topics arising from students’ personal interests 
or from current affairs should be balanced with 
those arising from the study of a variety of 
reading materials and from aspects of franco- 
phone culture. 


The charts that follow illustrate how two broad 
themes can be used as a point of departure for 

a series of topics. These topics review common 
elementary school vocabulary areas and expand 
them in a secondary school context. 


Responsibilities at 
Home 


Places to Go 


friends’ houses 
movies 
shopping centres 
concerts 

flea markets 


baby-sitting 
° preparing meals 
¢ cleaning up 


- your room 
dances - other rooms 
restaurants e washing dishes 
part-time jobs * taking out the 
Sports events Shee : 
e putting items in the 
“blue box” 


working outside 


After-School Hours 


Hobbies Keeping Fit 


photography sports 
woodworking work-outs 

cars : jogging 

arts and crafts aerobics 
collections | « “Participaction” 
computers nutrition 

video games diets 

board games : 

music 


Activities 


volunteer work 
- senior citizens 
- day care 

- fund raising 
clubs 

teams 

student council 
band 
cheerleading 
lessons 
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The Daily News 


¢ headlines 

* front page 

¢ international news 

¢ national news 

¢ local news 

* special interest stories 
* captions 

weather 


Advertising 


classified ads 

houses for sale/ 
apartments for rent 
fashion 
announcements 
films/concerts/theatre 
special events 

lost and found 


The 
Newspaper 


Advice Columns Entertainment, Sports 
advice to: articles about celebrities 
- the lovelom sports results 
- young people TV/radio listings 
- senior citizens critical reviews of: 
- gardeners - - movies 
- parents - books 
- investors - music 
- rock videos 


Additional Features 


¢ editorials. 
letters to the editor 
business section 
interviews 
fashion news 
horoscopes 
puzzles 
cartoons 
comics 
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Appendix C 


Sample Unit 


Un emploi, ca m’intéresse! 
Purpose and Principles 


The theme for this sample unit is «Un emploi, 
¢a m intéresse!». Teachers should apply the 
principles underlying the design of this unit to 
the design of additional units. Parts of this unit 
can be adapted to different grades. 


Secondary school students are often involved 
in part-time employment and are beginning to 
consider career possibilities. They are gaining 
greater independence, earning spending money, 
and facing new challenges. This unit is 
designed to give students an opportunity to 
learn more about themselves and to relate their 
French to a real situation. 


The unit develops the four language skills; 
students are asked to do recognition-reading, 
and listening-discrimination activities, short 
writing assignments, and role play. During 
some of the activities in the unit, students are 
required to move about in the classroom and 
the school. This strategy allows the teacher to 
observe students’ behaviour and interpersonal 
skills in different groups and settings. 


Large, small, and partner groupings are used 
throughout the unit. Small groups encourage 
students to personalize their activities, develop 
self-confidence, and assume responsibility for 
their own learning. The unit includes student 
work that can be displayed in class. This is 
another way to improve a student’s self-image. 


Objectives 


This unit will help students to: 

¢ learn about themselves; 

* get to know and interact with their fellow 
classmates; 

e investigate job possibilities within their own 
community; 

e discuss job-search and hiring procedures; 

¢ become familiar with the criteria used for 
different jobs in the areas of skills, 
education, and personal qualities; 

e prepare for a job interview. Students may 
be asked to demonstrate their ability to 
communicate in simple French; 

¢ learn expressions and vocabulary related to 
different occupations. 


Activities” 


1. Questionnaire 


a) 


b) 


C) 


To enable students to consider their 
Own Career aspirations and their present 
work experience, have them complete 
the «Questionnaire individuel» 

(page 33). 


Ask students to choose two careers 
about which they would like to obtain 
additional information, using the results 
of the questionnaire as a basis for their 
choices. 


Have each student request two 
occupational descriptions from the 
Student Guidance Information Service 
(SGIS) Master List of Occupational 
Titles. The list of occupational titles, 
which is available through your 
school’s Student Services department, 
includes for each profession the code 
numbers required to complete a 
microcomputer search. The occupa- 
tional descriptions which each student 
will obtain from SGIS can be used in 
some of the activities in this unit. You 
should request assistance with this 
activity from the guidance counsellor. 


Job opportunities 


Provide students with a page of job 
advertisements from a French newspaper. 


a) 


Have students complete a reading 
comprehension exercise based on the 
advertised jobs and answer questions 
such as: 


Pour quels postes est-ce que le 
candidat ou la candidate doit étre 
bilingue? 


* These activities are adapted from the booklet Vous, 
votre carriére et le frangais/You, Your Career and 
French, prepared by Maureen Patz, Gail Phillips, 
and Terry Ruf, Halton Board of Education, 1982, 
pp. 24-43. 


b) Ask students to identify the parts of a 


C) 


a) 


b) 


C) 


job advertisement, such as exigences, 
fonctions, rémunération, they will find 
these in the French newspaper that you 
have provided. 


Have students write a job adver- 

tisement for: 

- ajob that they would like to pursue; 

- a job that they have; 

- a job that matches a description 
found during an SGIS search. 


Students should use the advertisements 
they read as models. 


3. An offer of service 


Have students put up their adver- 
tisements on a designated area of a 
bulletin board or chalkboard. 


Have each student peruse the group of 
advertisements and choose another 
student’s advertisement which is of 
particular interest to him or her. 


Have each student use the models 
«Une offre de service par écrit» 

(page 35) and «Une offre de service au 
téléphone» (page 36) to either (i) write 
a letter applying for the job described 
in the advertisement that he or she has 
chosen, making appropriate substi- 
tutions for the underlined sections, or 
(ii) prepare with a partner a telephone 
conversation asking for further infor- 
mation about the advertisement chosen 
and setting up an interview. This 
telephone conversation can be pre- 
sented to the class, presented to the 
teacher, or recorded on tape. 


4. Job application 


a) 


b) 


Discuss the necessary vocabulary with 
students and have them complete the 
form «Formulaire de demande 

d’ emploi» (page 37) using their 
personal information. 


Provide students with «Exemple de 
curriculum vitae» (page 39) as a model 
for preparing their own personal 
curriculum vitae or résumé. 


5. Job requirements 


Provide students with the job requirements 
for a variety of jobs such as police officer, 
receptionist, telephone operator, customs 
official, nurse. 


a) 


b) 


Have students read the job require- 
ments for an Air Canada flight 
attendant (page 40) and complete the 
exercises with a partner. 


Ask some students to prepare a similar 
activity for presentation to the class 
using the requirements for a different 
job — a job for which you have 
provided a description or one with 
which they are familiar. 
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6. The interview 


a) 


b) 


Cc) 


Ask students to suggest do’s and don’ts 
of a job interview. 


With the help of senior students whose 
French is clear, prepare three sample 
interviews on tape (pages 42-44), Ask 
the students to listen with a partner to 
the sample interviews and to discuss 
question A (page 41). (Preparing the 
interviews on tape could be a project 
for another class.) 


Refer to questions B and C (page 41). 
Have the partners prepare a job 
interview which will be presented to 
the teacher, presented before the class, 
videotaped, or recorded on cassette. 


Several of the best cassettes can be 
used as listening comprehension 
exercises. 


Questionnaire individuel 


Mes trois matiéres préférées (Soulignez) : 


le francais les mathématiques les arts dramatiques 
anglais les sciences les sciences familiales 
Vhistoire V’informatique les arts visuels 
l’atelier la géographie l’éducation physique 
la musique la clavigraphie 


Emplois et activités ou j’excelle (par exemple, garder 
les enfants, construire des modéles, jouer d’un 
instrument) : 


i 
Dy 
3: 


Emplois que j’ai déja eus : 


D. Les adjectifs suivants me décrivent : 


___ créateur, créatrice ____ Optimiste 

___ romantique ___ responsable 

____ intelligent, intelligente ____ populaire 

____ poli, polie ____ organisé, organisée 

____ enthousiaste ____ indépendant, indépendante 
Bee SCricux, scricuse ____ tolérant, tolérante 
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Métiers ou professions auxquels je révais quand 
j’étais plus jeune : 


if 
2: 
cy 


Aspects d’un métier ou d’une profession que je trouve 
importants (Classez les aspects de 1 a 10. Mettez 1 
pour le plus important et 10 pour le moins important.) : 


____ le salaire ____ la variété des taches 
____ les vacances ____ le prestige 

peer ler cit ____ la pension de vieillesse 
____ le travail manuel ____ les collégues 

____ le travail a ]’extérieur ____ le travail en ville 


Deux emplois qui m’intéressent et les études nécessaires : 


études nécessaires matiéres obligatoires 


H.  Aprés mes études, je veux travailler comme 


parce que 
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Une offre de service par écrit 


Erik Kurtkent 

97, rue Macaulay 
Hamilton (Ontario) 
NOE 1NO 


Mme Susan Brown 
Directrice 

Service du personnel 
Ontario Place 

955, blvd. Lakeshore ouest 
Toronto (Ontario) 

M6K 3B9 


Madame, 


Je vous écris en réponse a votre offre d’emploi dans le Toronto Star du 25 février 

19 . Je voudrais poser ma candidature au poste de guide bilingue 4 Ontario Place. 

Je suis en deuxiéme année au collége Sheridan ou j’étudie le francais et le journalisme. 
Je cherche un emploi 4 temps plein du 15 mai au 1* septembre. 


En été 19 , j’ai travaillé comme moniteur de camp 4 Muskoka et j’ai travaillé aussi 
au service de la clientéle a Stelco. 


Vous trouverez ci-joint une lettre de recommandation de . J espére 
que vous voudrez bien m’accorder une entrevue. 


En espérant recevoir une réponse de votre part, je vous prie d’agréer, Madame, mes 
sincéres salutations. 


OIE 


Erik Kurtkent 
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Une offre de service au téléphone 


Candidate (Christine Poirier) 


Directeur (Michel Roy) 


Bonjour. Franco-Frites! 
All6! Michel Roy, s’il vous plait. 
Ici Michel Roy. 


Je m’appelle Christine Poirier. Je vous téléphone en réponse a votre offre 
d’emploi dans La Presse. 


Avez-vous de l’expérience comme serveuse? 

Oui. A l’école, je travaille dans la cafétéria trois jours par semaine. 

C’est intéressant. 

En plus, j’ai travaillé l’été passé comme caissiére dans un restaurant frangais. 
Ah! vous étes bilingue? 


Je parle assez bien le francais. J’étudie le francais depuis six ans. 


C’est bien! Je voudrais vous parler davantage. Etes-vous libre pour une entrevue 
demain? 


D’accord, demain matin, si c’est possible. 
Oui, 4 10 h 30. 
Merci beaucoup. A demain, a 10 h 30. Au revoir! 


Au revoir! 
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Formulaire de demande d’emploi 


DEMANDE D’EMPLOI 


M.___ Mile > Mme___ Madelle*___ 


NOM en lettres moulées) 
nom de famille 


ADRESSE 


ville province code postal 


NUMERO DE TELEPHONE ( ) 
indicatif régional 


CITOYENNETE 
NUMERO D’ASSURANCE SOCIALE / / 
PERSONNE A AVERTIR EN CAS D’URGENCE 

Nom 

Adresse 

Numéro de téléphone 

Parenté 


ETUDES COMPLETEES 


Nom de 1’école Ville Années 
de a 


Ecole élémentaire 


Ecole secondaire 


* This word is used but it is not officially accepted. 


BY 


EMPLOIS 


de a 


LANGUES que je parle iis écris 

(Choisissez le bon numéro: 1-un peu, 2-assez bien, 3-bien, 4-trés bien, 5-couramment) 
Francais 

Anglais 

Autre(s) 


REFERENCES 
(1) 


Nom 
Emploi/titre 
Numéro de téléphone 


(2) 


Nom 
Emploi/titre 


Numéro de téléphone 


DETENEZ-VOUS UN PERMIS DE 
CONDUIRE? oui_ non 


Signature 


Date 
jour mois année 
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Exemple de curriculum vitae 


GISELE JACQUELINE MARTINEAU 
Adresse : 176, avenue Tanguay 
Sudbury (Ontario) 
P3C 5G5 
N° de téléphone : 705-673-5802 
Formation scolaire : 
1986 jusqu’a présent Collége Cambrian, Sudbury 


pour l’obtention du dipl6me en hospitalité 
et gestion 


1982-86 Dipl6me d’études secondaires 
Ecole Secondaire, Sudbury 


Emplois : 


Eté 86 La Banque Royale du Canada 
1775, boulevard Lasalle 
Sudbury (Ontario) 
P3A 2A3 
poste: caissiére 


Etés 84 et 85 Département de sports et loisirs 
Ville de Sudbury 
poste: monitrice de colonie de vacances 


Certificats : Certificat de 1’Ambulance St-Jean 
Dipl6me de sauvetage de la Croix-Rouge 


Langues parlées : anglais, francais 


Loisirs : ski de fond, natation, voyages, lecture, 
yoga, musique populaire 


Références : M. Réal Lagacé, Professeur en gestion 
Collége Cambrian 
Téléphone : 566-8101 


Mme Louise Marchand, Gérante 
La Banque Royale du Canada 
1775, boulevard Lasalle 
Sudbury (Ontario) 

P3A 2A3 

Téléphone : 566-1710 
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Activité : Les exigences d’un poste 


AIR CANADA 
AGENT/AGENTE DE BORD 
EXIGENCES : 


Citoyenneté canadienne ou statut d’immigrant recu. 

Dipléme d’études secondaires ou 1’équivalent. ; 

(Vérifiez les équivalences auprés du ministére de 1’Education.) 

Taille minimale 1,57 m (5S pi 2 po) sans chaussures. 

Acuité visuelle globale minimale de 20/30, avant ou aprés correction. L’acuité visuelle globale 


avant correction doit étre d’au moins 20/100. 

Bilinguisme : anglais et francais (habileté 4 communiquer dans les deux langues). 
Disponibilité pour affectation a l’une de nos six bases du Service en vol (Halifax, Montréal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver). 

Expérience de travail antérieure. 

Tenue soignée. 

Bonne compétence 4 communiquer. 

Grande endurance et excellente santé (les candidats retenus devront subir un examen médical). 
Entregent et capacité de travailler efficacement sous tension et dans des situations trés souvent 
difficiles. 


Activité 


A. Lesquels des candidats suivants se 
conforment aux exigences d’Air Canada? 


B. Et vous, seriez-vous embauché(e) comme 
agent(e) de bord? 


1. Francois, jeune garagiste de 28 ans, 4. Juan travaille comme caissier dans une 


veut changer de travail. Il mesure 

1,80 m. 11 parle couramment le francais 
et l’anglais. Il a quitté l’école aprés la 
onziéme année et travaille maintenant 
au garage Renault. 


. Lan est née a Toronto. Elle a 21 ans. 


Elle mesure 1,60 m. Elle parle anglais 
et lit le francais. Elle a fait deux 
années d’études au collége 
polytechnique Ryerson. Elle travaille 
depuis un an comme sténo-dactylo 
chez Xerox. 


. Brigitte, immigrante recue, est née a 


Paris. Elle vient de terminer ses études 
secondaires et travaille depuis six mois 
comme vendeuse dans une boutique a 
Sudbury. Elle mesure 1,65 m et elle 
porte des verres de contact. 


banque depuis deux ans. Aprés sa 
treiziéme année, Juan a passé une 
année en Europe, ou il a perfectionné 
son francais et son allemand. Il a 

23 ans et mesure 1,83 m. II est en trés 
bonne santé et adore voyager. 


. Jennifer est née 4 Toronto. Elle a son 


baccalauréat és arts avec spécialisation 
en latin, mais, malheureusement, elle 
n’a pas pu trouver un poste 
d’enseignante de latin. Donc, elle a 
accepté un poste de réceptionniste. 
Aprés deux mois, elle commence a 
s’ennuyer et veut changer de travail. 
Elle pose sa candidature au poste 
d’agente de bord. Elle mesure 1,70 m. 


L’entrevue et l’évaluation des candidats 


L’entrevue 


A Venseignant ou V’enseignante 


Enregistrez les trois entrevues sur 
Cassette. 


Aux éléves 


A. Ecoutez les trois entrevues. Quelle . Avec votre partenaire, composez 
candidate/quel candidat fait bonne une entrevue (le candidat/la 
impression? (Inscrivez «O» pour candidate peut faire une bonne ou 
Oui et «N» pour non.) une mauvaise impression). 


a é Travaillez ce dialogue oralement. 
Choisissez un ou une partenaire et 


répétez un des dialogues. 


L’évaluation de la candidate/du candidat 


Critéres Sally | Vincenzo Chris 
. Elle/Il arrive a V’heure. 
. Elle/fl porte des vétements convenables. 
. Elle/Il apporte des références et des dipl6mes. 
. Elle/fl est enthousiaste. 
. Elle/fl est polie/poli. 
. Elle/Il pose des questions au sujet de l’emploi. 


. Elle/Il est travailleuse/travailleur et 
ambitieuse/ambitieux. 


. Elle/ll a de l’expérience comme vendeuse/vendeur. 


. Elle/Il remercie la directrice a la fin de 1l’entrevue. 


Mme Saint-Laurent, la directrice du 
personnel, accorde une entrevue a trois 
candidats au poste de caissier ou 
caissiére a la Maison du Hamburger. 
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Entrevue n° 1 


Sally Jones arrive au bureau de la 
directrice avec dix minutes de retard. 
Elle porte des jeans, un pullover 
orange et des sandales. Elle est 
chargée de beaucoup de paquets parce 
qu'elle a passé le matin au centre 
commercial. Quand la réceptionniste la 
fait entrer, Sally dit «Salut!» a la 
directrice et tombe lourdement sur une 
chaise. 


.: Vous étes Sally Jones? 
C’est ¢a. 


: Vous étes un peu en 
retard. 


Je regrette, mais j’avais 
beaucoup de shopping a 
faire et je ne faisais pas 
attention a l’heure. 


: Ah bon! Vous cherchez 
un poste de caissi¢re? 
Oui. 

.: Quelles études avez-vous 
faites? 


J’ai abandonné 1’école 
apres avoir répété la 
dixiéme année deux fois. 


: Quel Age avez-vous? 
J’ai 18 ans. 


: Avez-vous déja travaillé 
quelque part? 


Pas beaucoup. J’ai 
travaillé comme serveuse 
dans un restaurant 
pendant deux semaines. 


. | Pourquoi avez-vous 
quitté ce travail? 
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C’était trop difficile et je 
ne gagnais pas assez 
d’argent. 


: Donc, vous n’avez pas 


d’expérience comme 
caissiére. Nous 
cherchons quelqu’un 
pour la caisse dans notre 
restaurant. 


Pas d’expérience comme 
caissiére, mais j’aime 
manger les hamburgers. 


: D’accord. Pourquoi 


voulez-vous travailler 
dans la restauration 
rapide? 


J’ai besoin d’une job. 
Tout le monde a besoin 
d’argent, et moi, j’ai 
dépensé tout mon argent 
ce matin. 


.: D’accord, mademoiselle, 


mais si vous n’avez plus 
rien a me dire, je crois 
que nous pouvons 
terminer cette entrevue. 
Je vous téléphonerai 
avant la fin de la 
semaine. Au revoir. 


Oui, salut! 


Entrevue n° 2 


Vincenzo Corti arrive au bureau de la 
directrice quelques minutes avant son 
rendez-vous. Il porte une tenue 
impeccable. La réceptionniste le fait 
entrer dans le bureau de la directrice. 


VINCENZO : (En lui serrant la main) 
Bonjour, madame. 
Merci de bien vouloir 
m’accorder une 


entrevue. 


AsseyeZz-vous, s’il vous 
plait. Vous étes 
Vincenzo Corti? 


VINCENZO : Oui. 


MME S.-L.: Vous vous intéressez 
au poste de caissier 
dans notre restaurant. 
Pourquoi voulez-vous 
travailler dans la 


restauration rapide? 


VINCENZO : Je trouve ce genre de 
travail trés agréable 
parce qu’il me permet 
d’entrer en contact avec 
le public. Aprés mes 
études, j’espére devenir 
gérant de restaurant et 
je crois que 
l’expérience de ce 
poste me sera trés utile. 


MME S.-L.: Quelles études avez- 


vous faites? 


Je vais terminer ma 
douziéme année en 
juin. En septembre, 

je vais commencer le 
cours d’hospitalité au 
collége communautaire. 


VINCENZO : 


Vos projets d’avenir 
sont trés intéressants, 
mais avez-vous de 
l’expérience? 
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VINCENZO : 


MME S.-L. : 


VINCENZO : 


MME S.-L. : 


VINCENZO : 


VINCENZO : 


Je travaille depuis deux 
étés dans un dépanneur 
prés de chez moi. Le 
nom du patron figure 
parmi les références 
que vous trouverez 
dans mon curriculum 
vitae. 


Pourquoi voulez-vous 
quitter ce travail? 


C’est un petit 
commerce et je veux 
de l’expérience dans un 
restaurant comme le 
votre. 


Bien. Avez-vous des 
questions, monsieur? 


Oui, quand est-ce que 
la personne choisie 
commence 4a travailler? 


Dans un mois. Si vous 
n’avez plus de 
questions a me poser, 
je crois que nous 
pouvons terminer cette 
entrevue. Je vous 
téléphonerai avant la 
fin de la semaine. 

Au revoir. 


Je vous remercie 
beaucoup, madame. 
Au revoir. 


Entreyue n° 3 


Chris Chan arrive au bureau de la 
directrice quelques minutes avant son 
rendez-vous. Elle porte une jupe et une 
blouse. La réceptionniste la fait entrer 
dans le bureau de la directrice. 


CHRIS : 


MME S.-L. : 


Bonjour, madame. 


Bonjour. Asseyez-vous, 
s’il vous plait. Vous étes 
Chris Chan? 


Oui, madame. 


: Vous vous intéressez au 


poste de caissiére dans 
notre restaurant? 


Ah, oui. Je veux 
absolument trouver un 
poste, et j’ai toujours 
aimé ce restaurant. 


; Ah! C’est pourquoi 
vous voulez travailler ici. 


Vous habitez 4 Ottawa? 


J’habite Nepean depuis 
mon enfance. 


: Quelles études avez-vous 


faites? 


Je vais terminer ma 
douziéme année en juin. 


: Et, en septembre? 


Je ne sais pas au juste. 
J’espére travailler un an 
avant de continuer mes 
études. Ca me donnerait 
le temps de mettre au 
point mes projets 
d’avenir. 


; C’est une bonne idée, je 
trouve. Avez-vous de 
l’expérience comme 
Caissiére? 
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Non, mais j’aime 
beaucoup le contact avec 
le public. Je travaille 
depuis deux ans comme 
volontaire avec les 
patients a l’hépital. 
Monsieur Poleschuk m’a 
permis de vous donner 
son nom comme 
référence. Je veux 
apprendre et je vous 
assure que je travaille 
fort. 


Bien. Avez-vous des 
questions, mademoiselle? 


Oui, quand est-ce que la 
personne choisie 
commence a travailler? 


Dans un mois. Si vous 
n’avez plus de questions 
a me poser, je crois que 
nous pouvons terminer 
Cette entrevue. Je vous 
téléphonerai avant la fin 
de la semaine. Au revoir. 


Je vous remercie 
beaucoup, madame. 
Au revoir. 


Appendix D 


Grammar Summary 


This summary lists by part of speech the structures that a student should learn by the end of the 


general level sequence in Grade 12. The structures are from French Core Programs, 1980 


(pages 34-44). An asterisk indicates that students with a background of 360 hours of French are 


not required to learn the structure. 


Nouns 


a) words or expressions 
used to introduce a 
noun 
° c’est/ce sont, voila, 
ily a+noun 

¢ definite, indefinite, 
or partitive article + 
noun 

* possessive adjective 

° verb + direct object 
noun + indirect 
object noun 


Pronouns 


a) pronoun as subject of 
verb 


b) pronoun as object (direct, 
indirect, reflexive, y, en) 
* pronoun + simple verb 


* pronoun + voila/voici 

* pronoun + infinitive 

* pronoun + compound 
verb 

* imperative verb + 
pronoun 


1-5, 11, 14 
2, 5, 34 
12, 39, 56 
23 

13, 15, 18, 
33, 38 

45, 51, 53, 
61, 66, 67 
46 

47 

66, 67 

84, 85, 86 
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C) 


expression of quantity 
+ de + noun 

negative + de + noun 
interrogative adjective 
+ noun 

determiner + noun 
(need for a 

determiner before 

each noun) 

étre + noun 
(nationality, profession, 
religious denomination) 


imperative verb + 
direct object 

pronoun + indirect 
object pronoun 
imperative verb + 
direct/indirect 

object pronoun + y/en 


interrogative pronouns 


qui, qui est-ce qui, 
qui est-ce que 
qu’est-ce que, que 
qu’est-ce qui 
preposition + qui 
preposition + qui/quoi 


25, 52, 64 
27 


Ph aky Phe BS 


58 


76 


106* 


12s 


67365537 
8 

81 

31 

80 


Pronouns (cont.) e) relative pronouns 
° qui, que 1D et 
d) disjunctive pronouns * preposition + qui + 
* preposition + Subject + verb 82 
disjunctive pronoun * on + Subject + verb 83 
object 325 ° ce + relative pronoun + 
¢ c’estice sont + completive 134* 
disjunctive pronoun Teh * preposition + lequel 
« disjunctive pronoun + completive 135% 
used without a verb f) reflexive pronouns 
or for emphasis 78 e reflexive pronoun + 
¢ disjunctive pronoun + auxiliary verb + past 
méme(s) 74 participle ono 
Verbs 
a) formation of verb tenses * subject (+ indirect 
¢ present tense OLS: object) + verb 
18, 24, 33, (+ a + determiner + 
38, 51, 54, noun) + de + 
59 infinitive 126* 
¢ imperative form 17, 40, 85, 
86, 106* d) interrogation 
¢ future tense 44, 100 ¢ rising intonation 3 
* present perfect tense 65, 70 ° est-ce que + verb Tp lke, 
¢ imperfect tense 89 ¢ inversion 49, 50 
¢ subjunctive (present tense) ° n’est-ce pas 21 
after: ¢ interrogative pronouns 6, 8,31, 36; 
- il faut que 13s 37 (see 
- je veux que 114* pronouns 
° conditional tense 120541215 above) 
¢ interrogative adjective 
b) participles quel 28, 29,35, 
* agreement of past 94 
participles OMI 2 e135: e interrogative adverbs 9,25; 41 
91* 
¢ elements placed between e) negation 
the auxiliary verb and ° ne ... pas/jamais/ 
the past participle 18 pas encore 4, 20, 27 
¢ reflexive pronoun + ° ne... personne/plus/rien 57, 75 
auxiliary verb + * position of negatives 
past participle 719, 93 with compound tenses a 
° ne... que 90 
c) infinitives ° personne/rien + 
* subject + verb + ne + verb 2% 
infinitive ° ne + negative + 
(direct infinitive) 44, 60 infinitive 129* 
* subject + verb + © ne + infinitive 
preposition + (+ preposition) 
infinitive Bile + negative 130* 
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Verbs (cont.) 


f) conditions 


* si + Subject + verb 


(imperfect tense) + 
subject + verb 


¢ si + Subject + (conditional tense) 121* 
verb (present tense) 
+ completive 99 special use of tense 
¢ si + subject + ¢ venir (present/imperfect 
verb (present tense) + tense) + de + infinitive 119* 
subject + verb 
(future tense) 101 
Adjectives 
e predicate adjectives 16 * comparative adjectives 
* interrogative adjective (+ que) 62, 68, 69 
quel/quelle PP Ae) eye) ¢ superlative adjectives 1152.91 10" 
* position of adjectives 
with nouns 42, 43 
Adverbs 
* interrogative adverbs 9, 25, 41 ¢ subject + auxiliary verb + 
* verb (present tense) + adverb + past participle 96 
adverb 48 * subject + auxiliary verb + 
* comparative adverbs past participle + adverb/ 
(+ que) 63 adverbial expression 97 
¢ superlative adverbs IME 
Prepositions 
¢ de indicating possession 5, 34 ° preposition + disjunctive 
* preposition + noun 10 pronoun 55 
¢ a/de + definite article * preposition + qui/quoi 
(contractions) 22, 34 (interrogative pronoun) 80 
° étrea Ses ¢ subject + verb + 
preposition + infinitive Va 


Appendix E 


Sample Evaluation Instruments 


1. Self-Evaluation of Work Skills and Study Habits” 


Give yourself a mark on each of these questions by circling the appropriate number. Total your score 
out of 50 at the bottom. 


Yes Sometimes No 


1. Do you arrive on time for classes? 5 Ase? 1 
2. Do you attend classes regularly? 5) 432 1 
3. Do you come to class with your textbook, 5 432 1 
notebook, and pen, ready to work? 
4. Do you try your best in lessons, assignments, and 5 432 1 
tests? 
5. Do you listen and speak politely during lessons, 2) Ames 2 1 
games, and conversations? 
6. Do you work co-operatively with others on 5) 432 1 
projects and tasks? 
7. Do you complete tasks that are given to you or 5 432 1 
that you agree to do? 
8. Are you polite to people who are different from 3) 432 1 
you? 
9. Do you accept advice about improving in this 2) A322 ti 
subject? 
10. Can you make other people understand what you 3) Gin ee 74 1 


want and how you feel? 


Total: 


* This instrument is adapted from “Evaluation of Student Performance” used at Castle Frank High School, Board of 
Education for the City of Toronto. 
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2. Evaluation of Work Skills and Study Habits" 


Student: Course: 
Teacher: Date: 


Teachers should have students complete this form to evaluate themselves before they discuss their 
personal growth with the teacher. Teachers may also complete this form and compare their evaluation 


with the students’. 


Under each heading, circle the number that you believe most closely describes you. 


Attitude Attendance 

4 High interest, very enthusiastic 5 Regular attendance 

3 Average interest and enthusiasm 2 Occasional absences 

2 Little interest and enthusiasm 1 Frequent absences 

1 No interest or enthusiasm 

Punctuality Preparation for Class 

3 Always on time Z Brings required material 

2 Occasionally late and equipment 

1 Frequently late 1 Often does not bring 

required material and 
equipment 

Relations With Others Participation 

4 Is very compatible with everyone | Excellent 

3 Works well with others 4 Very good 

2 Gets along satisfactorily 3 Good 

1 Does not work well with others 2 Needs improvement 
1 Unsatisfactory 

Work Habits 

4 Is a self-starter who seeks work 

3 Is a good worker who attends to task at hand 

2 Is a satisfactory worker who requires some urging 

1 Is an unsatisfactory worker who requires frequent guidance 


Total /25 (15% of final mark) 


Overall Performance | | | 
Excellent Good Satisfactory Unsatisfactory 


This evaluation has been discussed with the student. Yes No 


Student’s Signature 
Comments: 


* This instrument is adapted from one used at Clarke High School, Northumberland and Newcastle Board of Education. 
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3. Evaluation of Group Work 

Students can use the following outline to evaluate themselves and their peers in group work. 
Nom de 1|’évaluateur/évaluatrice : Classe : 

Sujet/tache : Date : 


Groupe : 


CRITERES NOTE NOMS DES PARTICIPANTS 
MAXIMALE 


Contribution personnelle 5 
au travail du groupe 


Aide donnée aux autres 


Persistance dans 1’emploi 5) 

du francais . 

Qualité du francais 
Total possible 


50 


4, Evaluation of Oral and Written Assignments 


The following sample outlines may be used for the evaluation of oral presentations or interviews and 
written assignments. The teacher will convert the total mark for an assignment to give it an appropriate 
weighting within the year’s program. 


Baréme pour |’évaluation orale 


CRITERES | TOTAL POSSIBLE: 50 OU 60 


CONTENU : 20 
Justesse des idées 
Compréhension personnelle/commentaires 
Organisation 


Intérét 


PRESENTATION : 15 


-  Débit (voix, gestes, matériel d’appui) 


-  Spontanéité 


LANGAGE : 15 


- Qualité du langage, phrases et vocabulaire variés /5 


- Précision grammaticale /S 


-  Prononciation/intonation /5 


TOTAL 30 | / 


50 
Discussion récapitulative avec le groupe (facultative) 

/10 

/60 


| TOTAL: 60 


COMMENTAIRES : 
POINTS FORTS : 
LACUNES : 
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Baréme pour |’évaluation écrite 
CRITERES TOTAL POSSIBLE : 


CONTENU : 20 


- Idées 


- | Compréhension personnelle/commentaires 


ORGANISATION : 15 
Introduction 
Développement 
Conclusion 
Enchainement 


Clarté 


LANGAGE: 15 
- Phrases et vocabulaire variés, tournures 


- Grammaire, orthographe 


TOTAL : 50 


POINTS FORTS : 
COMMENTAIRES : 


LACUNES : 


52 
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Appendix F 


Program Planning for 
Students With 360 Hours of Background 


Structure List for Grades 10 to 12 


Grades — Structures to be Structures to be New structures to 
reviewed taught again be taught 


10 1-25 
27-29 
33-35 
36 (qui only) 50 (comprehension 
48 only) 
51-54 
55 (do not stress 
eux, elles) 
56, 58 


* These structures should be explained briefly only if students encounter them in reading. 


47 
62, 63 
66-69 
73, 74 
78, 79 
80-86 
89, 90 
93, 94 

99 
96°, 97° 
100°, 101° 


50 (comprehension 
only) 
56, 58 
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Allocation of Marks 


Area Percentage 
Grade 10 Grades 11 and 12 

Language skills 

¢ listening and speaking 45 40 

¢ reading and writing > 30 
Language knowledge 15 15 
Development of work skills 
and study habits 15 iS 
Total: 100 100 


Allocation of Time 


Language 
Skill Percentage 
Grade 10 Grades 11 and 12 

Listening 30 20 
Speaking 30 30 

Reading 20 30 

Writing 20 20 

Total: 100 100 
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